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O EAT ION 


DELIVERED 

FEBRUARY  22,  I860,  IN  THE  CITY  OF  WASHINGTON, 

ON  THE  INAUGURATION  OE 


MILS’  EQUESTRIAN  STATUE  OF  WASHINGTON, 


THOMAS  S.  BOCOCK,  OF  VIRGINIA. 


( From  the  Daily  Globe.) 

the  conclusion  of  the  prayer  by  II- v.  Mr.  Xadal,  Senator  Hammond,  of 
» Carolina,  introduced  the  orator  of  the  day,  Hon.  Thomas  S.  Bocock,  a 
*1  tentative  in  Congress  from  the  State  of  Virginia  ; who,  amid  applause  and 
Tt-peated  cheers,  proceeded  to  deliver  the  following  oration:” 

men  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  two  Home,  of  Con - 
„ avd  U How-citizens : It  lias  been  something  more  than  sixty  years,  since 
in  but  patriarchal  mansion  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  lotomae  George 
HR  ington  yielded  to  the  power  of  death,  and  gave  up  his  spirit  in  o the 
Si  of  his  Father  and  his  God.  Around  that  death-bed  were  the  ™ialindi- 
»t  is  of  m-ief,  and  something  more  than  the  usual  appointments  oi  respec 
n.  verence.  The  shock  produced  throughout  the  land  by  the  announcement 
f e event,  was  followed  by  a strong  outburst  of  sorrow.  Meetings  were 
el  funeral  orations  were  delivered,  sorrowing  resolutions  were  passed . the 
■raw  of  the  Unit,  d States  deemed  it  a fit  occasion  to  call  out  its  best  talent 
I,  |teth  the  merits  of  the  deceased,  aud  even  in  England  and  France  appro- 
•ri  - honors  were  offered.  But  even  all  this  did  not  show  the  extent  to  which 
Services  and  character  of  "Washington  bad  impressed  the  public  mind  of  his 
country  and  of  the  world.  X ations  knew  him  great,  but  knew  not  half  the 

* i that 'lay  concealed  beneath  his  modest  life.  His  countrymen  failed  t 
ir  fully  to  appreciate  the  extent  of  their  loss.  And  even  his  friends  were 
m are  of  the  wealth  of  immortality  which  ids  name  was  destined  to  attain. 
'Orange  and  difficult  of  appreciation  during  life,  is  the  quality  that  divides 

* een  the  man  that  shall  live  and  the  man  that  shall  die. 

t as  at.  the  coming  on  of  serene  night,  one  star  appears  after  another,  till 
t igth  the  whole  heavens  glow  with  living  sapphires,  so  since  the  close  of 
e memorial  has  followed  another,  till  soon  the  woe  an 
ti  led  with  the  monuments  of  his  fame,  and  the  trophies  of  his  imu  ortality 

* veralof  the  leading  cities  of  the  Union  have  already  erected,  withimtheir 
»ir  9,  some  suitable  work  to  commemorate  his  greatness,  inis  city,  ca  , 

it  with  his  name,  the  seat  of  Government  of  our  country,  »is  coOTtyr^ 
so  try  lie  loved  so  well,  and  served  so  truly  should  not  be  e un 

r to  the  east,  keeping  steady  watch  upon  the  Federal  Capitol,  stands  the 
« teal  statue  bv  Gr<  enough.  Yonder  in  the  south,  in  lone  J 1^°  n ’ X 

•t  lure  whose  incompleteness  we  regret,  and  which  is  designee  o 
»i  her  colossal  statue  that,  as  its  presiding  genius,  shall  overlook  the  Lxecn- 
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live  Mansion  of  the  country.  Here  in  this  appropriate  spot,  where  the  enir 
sunbeams  latest  linger,  and  where  the  breezes  from  the  blue  hills  of  1 M 
native  and  beloved  Virginia  delight  to  play,  we  inaugurate  this  day  a star 
America’s  greatest  patriot  by  one  of  America’s  living  artists — an  1 1: tvM 

statue  of  George  Washington  by  Clark  Mills ; a tardy  completion  of 
resolved  on  by  the  Continental  Congress  immediately  after  the  Revo  i> 
The  delay  has,  perhaps  resulted  from  the  fact  that  no  suitable  nationnifll 
could  heretofore  be  obtained.  If  Mr.  Mills  has  been  found  equal  to  thin 
work — and  the  public  voice  pronounces  that  he  has  been — then  lie  is  m ,■ 
tunate  in  his  subject.  It  has  recently  been  said  of  a kindred  art,  whafl 
equal  beauty  and  truth,  is  applicable  to  this: 

“ Art  in  its  mighty  privilege  receives 
Painter  ami  painted  in  its  bonds  forever; 

A girl  by  Raphael  in  bis  glory  lives, 

A Washington  unto  his  limner  gives 
An  Age’s  love  to  crown  his  best  endeavor.” 

The  historical  incident  which  the  work  is  designed  especially  to  ilha 
affords  some  key  to  the  character  of  its  great  subject,  and  suggests  the  H 
remark  which  1 shall  pursue. 

I shall  not  attempt  a review  nrid  philosophical  analysis  of  the  whole  cfc' 
and  character  of  Washington.  Were  such  an  attempt  suited  to  the  oc  IM 
it  has  been  forbidden  to  me  by  the  shortness  of  the  time  allowed  in  •.  for 
ration,  and  that,  too,  in  the  midst  of  my  congressional  duties. 

When  the  news  of  the  splendid  feat  performed  by  Washington,  in  the  si  Ml 
and  capture  of  the  Hessians  at  Trenton,  reached  the  head  quarter-  of  til  ■ 
ish  army  at  New  York,  it  found  Cornwallis  just  about  to  embark  for  En  ^l 
in  the  comfortable  assurance  that  the  conquest  of  the  Colonics  was  a ft 
virtually  accomplished — a sad  mistake  for  him,  as  the  future  was  dvsti  Jt 
prove.  General  Howe,  the  British  commander,  arrested  his  departure,  nn*i 
him  with  a considerable  force  into  New  Jersey,  to  check  and  drive  bal 
American  army.  Leaving  in  his  rear  a quantity  of  stores  at  Brunswick,  ■§ 
number  of  troops  at  Princeton,  Cornwallis  went  forward  to  Trenton® 
which  the  American  forces  under  Washington  then  were. 

In  consequence  of  harassments  which  he  met  on  the  way,  he  did  not* 
Trenton  until  about  night-fall;  and  therefore  determined  to  delay,  till  tlH 
lowing  morning,  bis  intended  attack  on  Washington. 

The  latter  rinding  himself  face  to  face  with  a force  greatly  superior  m 
own,  and  knowing  that,  cither  to  suffer  a repulse,  or  voluntarily  to  retreat® 
the  jerseys,  would  at  that  time  exert  a very  disastrous  influence  on  the  p® 
cause,  struck  out  one  of  those  grand  manoeuvres  with  which  he  occa£i<9 
astonished  his  friends  and  overwhelmned  his  adversaries. 

Leaving  a few  men  to  keep  up  fires  and  other  camp  operations  durii  j 
night,  thus  deceiving  the  enemy,  and  then  to  follow  after,  he  drew  off  the  I 
of  his  forces  in  the  dead  of  nigljt,  and  made  a hurried  march  to  Pran 
Reaching  the  vicinity  of  that  town  in  the  early  morning,  he  found  the  fl 
left  there  by  Cornwallis  in  the  act  of  setting  out  for  Trenton.  One  or  twil 
ments  under  Colonel  Mawhood,  already  on  th^.  march,  intercepted  a divisi 
the  American  force  under  Colonel  Hugh  Mercer,  whom  Washington  hadl 
on  to  enter  Princeton  by  a route  different  from  his  own. 

A collision  ensued,  and  the  troops  under  Colonel  Mercer  were  repulse 
division  of  Pennsylvania  militia,  coming  up  to  his  relief,  were  also  checked 
were  in  danger  of  being  routed.  At  this  juncture  Washington,  himself,  d! 
up  on  his  white  charger,  and,  seeking  by  voice  and  example  to  rally  the  1 
troops,  and  encourage  the  halting  militia,  rushed  forward  under  the  very  n a 
of  the  enemy’s  guns.  His  soul  was  thoroughly  fired  with  determined! 
The  contagion  spread.  The  American  troops,  with  their  reinforcement* 
turned  to  the  contest.  Washington’s  position,  between  opposing  fires,  wel 
of  great  danger.  A terrific  discharge  from  the  enemy's  guns  at  one  tin i 
veloped  him  in  a cloud  of  smoke.  He  was  lost  to  the  view  of  his  own  frii 
and  his  affectionate  aid-de-camp  gave  him  up  iii  despair.  The  cloud  was,  i 
ever,  not  charged  with  ruin,  but  filled  with  mercy.  He  was  presently  set 
emerge  unhurt.  The  greatest  enthusiasm  seized  the  American  forces,  j 


i turn  gave  way,  and  ns  hcaeaw  them  breaking  into  flight,  Washington 
iis  hat  in  enthusiastic  and  exultant  triumph. 

moment  already  described,  when  he  dashes  forward  toward  the  enemy’s 
3,  his  startled  horse  refusing  to  proceed  further,  draws  himself  up  in 
lance,  as  though  he  would  challenge  his  fate,  and  was  indifferent  to  the 
t is  as  he  appears  at  this  moment,  that  the  artist  seeks  to  present  him 
atue  before  us.  How  firm  his  resolve!  how  his  great  soul  is  uplifted 
;e  of  his  noble  mission!  Feeling  himself  an  instrument  of  Ileaven,  to 
-li  a nation’s  deliverance,  he  fears  no  harm.  The  messengers  of  death 
around  him,  but  he  heeds  them  not.  llis  trust  is  in  the  shield  of  the 
;h. 

lality  most  conspicuous  in  this  incident,  and  the  one  most  frequently 
to  Washington,  is  that  of  high  unconquerable  will.  But  that  term 
tly  describes  his  leading  characteristic,  here  or  elsewhere.  In  mere 
e is  no  moral  quality.  It  may  be  an  instrument  of  evil,  not  less  than 
ment  of  good;  the  attribute  of  the  highwayman  or  pirate,  ns  well  as 
triot,  Even  Milton’s  fallen  angel,  in  his  lost  and  ruined  estate,  boasted 

“ The  unconquerable  will 
And  study  of  revenge — immortal  liate, 

And  courage  never  to  submit  or  yield.” 

>olve  of  George  Washington,  in  the  affair  at  Princeton  and  elsewhere, 
y grounded  on,  and  thoroughly  imbued  with,  conscientious  conviction 
Duty  ! duty  was  the  great  controlling  idea  with  him  ; and  this  was  his 
•king  characteristic.  Few  men  ever  had  so  strong  a sense  of  duty ; and 
lone  who,  in  the  affairs  of  this  world,  hail  such  an  opportunity  for  its 
cruise.  In  every  situation  of  difficulty  or  of  danger,  it  was  a “light 
' and  a lamp  to  his  path.”  So  strong,  so  deep,  so  sublime  was  his  sense 
hat  in  its  discharge  he  felt  himself  under  the  special  guidance  and  pro- 
•n  overruling  destiny. 

k I see  clearly  the  linger  of  Providence  in  my  past  life,”  was  a form 
■'ion  used  by  him  ; and  again  : “ As  the  All-wise  disposer  of  events  has 
vatehed  over  my  steps,  1 trust,”  Ac. 

mild  that  his  belief  in  destiny  should  not  be  misunderstood.  It  bad 
ing  weak  or  superstitious.  It  was  not  the  wild  dream  of  the  vision- 
reads  in  every  operation  of  nature  some  vaticination  of  duty  or  of 
the  deep  delusion  of  the  enthusiast,  who  mistakes  the  morbid  action 
n corporeal  system  for  the  manifestation  of  spiritual  impulse;  not, 
e madness  of  the  fanatic,  who  feels  the  prompting  of  his  own  wicked 
and  calls  it  the  voice  of  God  ; nor  yet  was  it  a belief  in  that  blind,  un- 
fate, that,  in  the  morul  economy  of  the  ancient  Greek,  spoke  through 
nd  pursued  with  Furies.  Ilis  sense  of  duty  was  a robust,  manly  feel- 
•rdict  of  a sound  judgment,  sustained  by  an  active,  healthy  conscience, 
ting  up  io  its  dictates,  he  felt  himseffj^as  1 have  already  intimated, 
guidance  and  protection  of  the  great  Arbiter  of  truth  and  justice, 
is  the  basis  of  his  belief  in  destiny.  Stayed  by  it  as  by  a great  an- 
ionl  was  calm,  steadfast,  immovable.  He  had  not  that  vulgar  firm- 
h boasts  itself  for  a purpose  and  surrenders  for  a price.  Ilis  was  that 
nit  repels  temptation  and  makes  one  calmer  as  the  storm  grows  louder, 
esent  one  or  two  illustrations.  It  will  be  remembered  that  when 
'vm-k  was  done,  and  the  time  approached  for  the  army  to  be  dis- 
hev  were  greatly  dissatisfied;  they  thought  Congress  had  treated 
i injustice.  With  the  assent  and  encouragement  of  Washington,  it  is 
•Dntter  of  doubt  that  they  would  have  been  ready  to  make  him  su- 
;r  under  the  title  of  king.  Think  of  Cromwell  in  such  a position ! What 
have  done?  He  would  have  seen  in  all  these  demonstrations  the 

!rovidence,  and  would  have  promptly  expelled  Congress,  and  assumed 
all  “ for  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of  the  nation.”  Washington, 
trary,  scorned  the  proffered  bribe,  und  successfully  rebuked  the  sedi- 

‘ Another  incident  in  his  life  which,  perhaps,  equally  exhibits  hisself- 
( controlling  sense  of  duty.  The  year  1777  was  drawing  to  a close, 

S umstances  very  unfavorable  to  the  American  Commander-in-Chief. 
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The  operations  were  probably  planned  by*him  which  led  to  the  stirre  < 
General  Burgoyne,  but  Gates  had  reaped  the  credit  of  the  achievement,  i 
his  own  immediate  supervision  it  had  been,  on  the  whole,  an  unhid  < 
paign.  Brandywine,  Germantown,  and  Fort  Mifflin  had  been  the  scenes  f 
aster  to  his  forces;  and,  to  crown  all,  Philadelphia  was  in  possession f 
enemy.  In  the  meantime  a formidable  cabal  had  been  formed,  in  which; 
Conway,  Mifflin,  and  Lovell  were  the  prime  movers,  whose  object  was 
place  Washington  from  the  chief  command,  and  they  were  working  new 
out  some  effect.  Under  these  circumstances  his  friends  thought  it  a m e 
great  importance  to  him  to  make  a brilliant  stroke.  To  drive  the  ene? 
of  Philadelphia  and  retake  the  city  was  evidently  the  achievement  for  e 
casion.  This  Washington  was  satisfied  he  could  accomplish.  But.,  up 
consideration,  he  concluded  that  while  suceesss  would  reestablish  hisowin 
ence,  the  effort  would  be  attended  with  so  much  loss  of  life  as  to  do  rea  ij 
to  the  patriot  cause.  He  therefore  resisted  all  persuasion,  and  yielded  < 
interests  for  the  good  of  the  country.  What  Napoleon,  or  even  We  ig 
would  have  done,  under  similar  circumstances,  none  can  doubt.  Was  it 
alone  could  thus  prefer  duty  to  fame  and  power. 

With  so  controlling  a sense  of  duty,  it  may  well  be  conceded  that  ic< 
could  not  greatly  elevate  nor  reverse  cast  him  down.  In  the  one  caste 
that  lie  had  merely  been  an  instrument  in  the  advancement  of  a good  v k 
the  other  lie  relied  that  lie  who  is  stronger  than  armies  and  more  power  tl 
the  winds  and  waves  of  adverse  fortune,  would,  in  His  own  good  iii  t 
care  of  His  own  cause.  He  was,  therefore,  prone  “to  hope  against  ho  ” 
was  his  maxim  “never  to  despair Tie  accustomed  himself  to  look  o fr 
the  present  ill  to  the  future  good.  Confidence  in  final  triumph  was  al  '81 
ways  present  with  him,  a calm  and  sedate,  but  sustaining  impulse  In 
and  hurried  marches  through  unbroken  forests,  with  the  yells  of  the  vs 
ringing  in  his  ears;  in  his  rude  intrenchments  at  Round  Meadows,  sur'inc 
by  a much  superior  force  of  French  and  Indians,  and  far  away  from  In  e 
succor;  at  Braddock’s  defeat,  when  carnage  strewed  the  field,  and 
horse  had  been  twice  shot  from  under  him,  and  the  balls  from  the  cm 
guns  had  four  times  pierced  his  garments;  on  that  gloomy  ChristmiHUJj 
while  struggling  across  the  Delaware  amid  the  floating  ice,  or  while  n®1' 
against  the  snow  drifts  on  towards  Trenton;  at  this  very  battle  of  Pi  ’e‘u 
while  under  the  guns  of  the  enemy,  and  enveloped  in  the  smoke  of  th'nl 
in  his  cheerless  winter  quarters  at  Yalley  Forge,  his  men  perishing  w’  <* 
and  hunger,  his  secret  enemies  plotting  his  own  overthrow,  and  the  uut 
discouraged  at  the  saddening  prospect;  on  that  final  field  of  Yorktownvii' 
the  issue  of  the  war  and  the  fate  of  the  country  hung  suspended  on  si  i. 
fight;  whatever  his  situation  or  his  circumstances,  his  calm,  undaunl 
looked  away  to  the  future,  and  modestly  hoped  that  it  saw  in  its  bom  ■ 
mate,  and  complete,  and  grand,  and  transcendent  triumph. 

This  same  strong  sense  of  duty  gave  him  a great  control  over  his  feel a 
his  passions.  Intellectually,  perhaps,  his  nature  might  have  been  leiivti 
to  control  than  that  of  many  other  men  ; for  as  he  was  destitute  of' 1 5 
liancy  which  dazzles  and  captivates,  so  he  was  free  from  that  teeming®-1' 
fecundity  of  genius,  which  will  not  be  quiet,  and  cannot  be  restrained 

But  his  emotional  nature,  though  very  strong,  was  also  subjected  to  >n 
The  world  is  accustomed  to  look  with  indulgence,  if  not  with  favor,  '0‘ 
impulsive  and  ardent  temperament.  With  many  impulse  is  honesty,  “i* 
control  is  selfish  calculation.  But  such  ethical  and  social  rules  were  al  t 
in  regard  to  Washington.  He  was  naturally  a man  of  high  passion* 10  < 
sought,  very  successfully,  to  govern  them.  ITe  was  impulsive,  but  his  psjp 
were  curbed.  What,  with  another,  might  have  been  selfish  calculate  1 
with  him,  earnest  thought  for  the  good  of  his  country;  and  that  wit 
world  thought  unfeeling  sternness,  was  firm  devotion  to  duty.  Li  0Bt 
those  heavenly  visitors  that  occasionally  appears,  for  a short  time,  in  ie8| 
and  then  disappears,  perhaps  forever,  whose  distance  and  orbit  astroncSf 
unable  to  ascertain,  his  qualities  were  so  rare,  and  his  virtues  so  unffl 
that  they  were  not  understood  and  appreciated  by  the  world  at  large..  3P 
liar  skill  in  Indian  warfare  brought  upon  him  the  reproach  of  a British^ 
who  gave  his  life  as  a forfeit  for  his  error.  His  well-timed  delays  and  *1 
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inactivity  caused  him  to  be  ealle^,  reproachfully,  the  American  Fabius , by  men 
whose  ceaseless  plotting  and  active  intrigues  ultimately  brought  them  to  ruin. 

In  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  we  had  peculiar  difficulties  to  encounter.  We 
had  a sparse  population  scattered  over  a wide  extent  of  territory,  and  having 
no  unity  of  feeling  even  in  relation  to  the  Revolution  itself,  which  was  brought 
on,  more  for  the  violation  of  abstract  right,  than  for  any  felt  oppression.  There 
were,  therefore,  among  our  people,  many  lovalists,  and  a very  large  number  of 
anti-revolutionists.  Money  and  forces  were  both  scarce,  and  there  was  no  com- 
mon government  to  collect,  the  one  or  enlist  the  other,  but  all  was  dependent 
on  the  action  of  the  individual  Slates,  who,  though  contending  against  a com- 
mon enemy,  had  yet  a great  feeling  of  individuality  and  jealousy  among  them- 
selves. Some  of  them  were  often  remiss  in  duty.  Among  the  officers,  coming 
as  they  did  from  different  States,  there  was  much  rivalry  and  bad  feeling. 
Here,  then,  was  discord  among  the  people;  jealousy  between  the  States;  ri- 
valry among  the  officers;  a want  of  men  and  money  to  carry  on  the  war,  and 
no  executive  head  to  direct  and  control  operations.  To  overcome  these  diffi- 
culties, peculiar  qualities  in  the  commander-in-chief  were  requisite.  A clear, 
sound  judgment  and  a firm  will;  an  ability  to  undergo  hardships,  and  sympa- 
thy with  the  sufferings  of  others;  economy  in  the  use  of  means,  and  skill  in 
preserving  as  well  as  in  managing  men;  these  were  among  the  requisites,  but 
above  ail,  there  were  needed  a strong  sense  of  duty  to  command  confidence,  and 
great  patience  and  faith  to  enable  him  to  sustain  reverses,  bear  up  under  gloomy 
prospects,  and  serenely  bide  the  time  for  an  effective  blow. 

These  were  the  very  qualities  which  Washington  had  in  so  eminent  a degree. 
A more  brilliant  man  would  have  hazarded  more,  and  that  we  could  not  afford. 
A less  disinterested  man  would  have  lost  the  confidence  of  the  army  and  of  the 
nation,  and  one  of  weaker  faith  would  himself  have  given  up  the  contest  in 
despair.  Caisar  gained  more  brilliant  victories,  but  he  commanded  well-drilled 
Roman  legions.  Napoleon  fought  more  splendid  battles,  but  his  conscriptions 
of  men  and  levies  of  money'  were  almost  boundless.  With  raw  recruits,  badly 
clothed,  badly  fed,  badly  paid,  and  often  changing;  with  subordinate  officers 
plotting  his  overthrow,  and  Congress  giving,  very  often,  but  feeble  aid  ; amid 
desolated  fields,  and  exposed  to  the  rigors  of  the  climate  ; under  such  circum- 
stances it  required  a Washington  to  achieve  the  glorious  result  of  the  American 
Revolution. 

But  the  crowning  act  of  glory,  in  this  connection,  remained  to  be  done.  With 
a laurel-crowned  and  confiding  army  at  his  back;  with  the  praises  of  a grate- 
ful nation  ringing  in  his  ear;  when  the  existing  form  of  government  had  already 
provoked  discontent;  when  ambition  might  well  have  fired  his  heart  and  glory 
beckoned  hirn  on  to  those  higher  reaches  of  power  which  most  men  so  much 
desire  to  attain,  he  noblv  went  forward  and  surrendered  his  commission  into 
the  hands  of  Congress.  Nations  looked  on  in  wonder;  those  who  doubted  the 
integrity  of  mankind,  and  felt  sure  that  he  aimed  at  the  imperial  purple,  were 
struck  dumb  with  astonishment.  The  star  of  his  military  renown  pales,  now, 
before  the  clearer  and  purer  and  brighter  light  of  his  moral  heroism.  The 
name  of  Annapolis  is  married  to  that  of  Bunker  Hill,  King’s  Mountain,  and 
Yorktown,  and  the  character  of  Washington  has  become  consecrated  in  the 
heart  of  every  true  patriot.  Few  military  heroes  have  the  qualities  requisite 
for  true  statesmanship;  but  the  fame  which  he  acquired  in  the  field,  and  the 
character  and  qualities  he  thus  developed,  enabled  him,  better  than  all  others, 
to  inaugurate  our  experiment  of  civil  government. 

If  doubts  were  entertained  about  the  new  Constitution,  it  was  something  in 
its  favor  that  he  had  been  President  of  the  convention  which  framed  it,  and 
that  he  gave  it  his  assent.  If  men  were  jealous  of  the  power  lodged  in  the 
new  central  executive  head,  it  aided  to  reconcile  them  when  they  reflected  that 
the  power  thus  given  was  in  the  hands  of  one  of  so  much  moderation  and  true 
patriotism.  If  a spirit  of  lawlessness  at  any  time  broke  forth,  it  was  already 
half  subdued  when  rebuked  by  one  who  had  triumphed  often,  but  never  more 
signally  than  when  he  triumphed  over  himself. 

When  a sectional  spirit  began  to  break  forth,  (and  it  sometimes  did,  even  at 
that  earlv  day,)  it  saw  at  the  head  of  affairs  one  who  had  made  every  section 
of  the  Union  the  witness  of  his  trials,  his  exertions,  and  his  dangers,  and  who 
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civilization,  from  the  culminating  point  of  producing  causes,  and  stand  as  the 
representatives  of  the  times  and  countries  in  which  they  live. 

Pericles,  able,  accomplished,  magnificent,  was  the  representative  man  of 
Athens  in  the  time  of  her  highest  civilization  and  prosperity.  Richard  I.  was 
the  representative  man  in  England  in  the  days  of  chivalry,  and  Charles  11.  m 
the  days  of  gallantry.  These  men  could  scarcely  have  lived  in  any  other  age 
or  clime  So  Washington  could  scarcely  have  had  his  existence  in  any  other 
time  or  country.  He  could  no  more  have  been  an  Italian  of  the  middle  ages 
than  Maehiave'lli  could  have  been  an  American,  or  Ciesar  Borgia  an  English- 
man ■ no  more  than  the  Parthenon  could  have  been  a Gothic  cathedral  or  \\  est- 
minster  Abbey  a Grecian  temple.  He  was  at  once  the  offspring  and  the  type 
of  American  civilization  at  his  time.  He  was  our  great  forest-bred  Cavalier, 
with  all  the  high  honor  of  Ids  ancestral  stock  of  De  Wessingtons,  with  all  the 
hardy  firmness  of  a pioneer,  and  with  all  the  kindly  courtesy  of  his  native  >tal«. 
Among  the  Adamses  and  Hancocks,  the  Lees  and  Henrys,  tne  Sumpters  and 
Rutledges  of  that  day,  he  stood  forth  prominently  as  the  representative  man 
and  the  exemplar  of  'our  Revolution,  just  as  that  triplex  monstrosity  ot  1 >aton, 
Murat,  and  Robespierre,  was  the  exemplar  of  the  Erench. 

He  was  a man  of  firm  adherence  to  principle.  We  fought  for  principle  in 
the  revolutionary  struggle.  He  was  a man  of  signal  moderation.  Such  was 
the  spirit  of  our  contest.  He  had  great  self-control.  Unlike  other  revolutions 
ours  advanced  not  one  step  beyond  the  point  proposed.  Having  reached  that,  it 
subsided  as  easily,  as  gracefully,  and  as  quietly,  as  though  the  voice  ot  f mmpo- 
tence  itself  had  spoken  to  the  great  deep  of  our  society,  saying,  “peace,  be  KltU. 

Could  he  have  lived  in  ancient  days  the  strains  of  immortal  verse  would  have 
told  his  deeds,  and  fond  adherents  would  have  numbered  him  among  the  Gods. 

Those  days  are  passed  ; but  we  have  yet  hearts  to  admire,  and  pens  to  record, 
and  tongues  to  praise  his  private  virtues  and  his  public  worth.  And  when  century 
after  century  shall  have  rolled  by,  bearing  its  fruits  into  the  bosom  of  the  past; 
even  when  men  shall  look  back  to  this  time,  through  the  haze  and  mist  ot  a 
remote  and  far  off  antiquity,  if  this  shall  still  be  a land  of  freemen,  this  day  shall 
still  be  fondly  cherished  as  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  'Washington;  in- 
creased reverence  shall  attend  his  character,  and  thickening  honors  shall  cluster 

around  his  name.  . . , , • ul 

Upon  this  representative  and  similitude  of  the  great  and  honored  dead,  which, 
we  this  day  put  forth  before  the  world,  the  winds  shall  blow,  the  rains  shall  tall,, 
and  the  storms  shall  beat;  but  it  shall  stand  unhurt  amid  them  all.  bo  shall  it 
be  with  the  fame  of  him  whose  image  it  is.  The  breath  of  unfriendly  criticism 
may  blow  upon  it;  the  storms  that  betoken  moral  or  social  change  may  break 
upon  it;  but  it  shall  stand  firmly  fixed  in  the  heart  and  memory  of  every  tro* 
and  honest  and  liberty-loving  man  who  inhabits  our  land  or  cherishes  uia 

institutions.  „ -id 

The  inhabitants  of  this  city,  as  they  behold  this  statue,  day  after  day  , will 
ever  hail  it  as  the  Palladium  of  their  privileges,  and  the  silent  guardian  o.t  their 
prosperity.  And  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  that  from  every  nation, 
kingdom,  and  tongue,  yearly  go  forth  to  look  upon  and  admire  the  wonders  olj 
the  earth,  when  they  shall  come  up  to  this  “Mecca  of  the  mind,  shall  pau 
with  reverential  awe,  as  they  gaze  upon  this  similitude  of  the  mighty  Wash- 
ington. , , , r i ■ 

Year  after  year  shall  that  dumb  image  tell  its  eloquent  story  of  patriotism* 

devotion,  and  self-saerifice ; year  after  year  shall  it  teach  its  holy  lesson  of  du  y 
and  of  faith;  with  generation  after  generation  shall  it  plead  for  institutions 
founded  in  wisdom  and  a country  bought  with  blood.  To  the  clouds  UH 
storms  that  gather  over  and  break  upon  it,  it  will  tell  of  the  clouds  and  stor 
through  which  its  great  archetype  did  pass,  in  his  devoted  course  on  earth  ; ana 
when  the  great  luminary  of  the  heavens,  descending  with  Ins  golden  shower  ® 
beams  like  imperial  Jove,  shall  wrap  it  in  its  warm  embrace,  it  shall  tell  tne 
sun  that  He  who  gave  him  his  beams  and  bade  him  slm*>,  has  decreed  that  one 
day  the  darkness  of  eternal  night  shall  settle  on  his  face;  but  then,  even  then, 
the  spirit  of  the  mighty  Washington,  basking  in  an  eternal  sunlight  above,  thu 
still — 


A darkening  universe  defy 
To  quench  his  immortality, 
Or  shake  his  trust  in  God.” 


